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CHAPTER  I 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

The  Chapters  which  follow  are  the  report  of  a study 
made  of  the  recreational  life  of  five  classes  of  high  school 
young  people.  The  research  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  se- 
curing information  on  three  general  aspects  of  the  subject: 

(1)  the  types  of  recreation  included  in  the  program  of  each  in- 
dividual; (2)  the  factors  which  determine  the  choice  of  re- 
creational activities;  (3)  the  problems  incident  to  the  re- 
creational life  of  the  group. 

The  research  was  also  an  experiment  with  a method  of 
Investigation.  This  technique  may  be  called  "cooperative  re- 
search" in  that  the  details  of  the  study,  the  methods  and  in- 
struments, were  the  product  of  a cooperative  enterprise  of  the 
experimenter  and  the  students  who  composed  the  experimental 
group. 


The  Method  of  the  Research 

The  writer  secured  permission  to  conduct  the  study  in 
five  social  science  classes  in  a certain  city  high  school.  The 
name  of  the  school  is  withheld  by  request  of  the  students.  It 
is  a large  school  with  almost  four  thousand  students  in  atten- 
dance. It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a residential  community 
which  represents  all  extremes  of  social  and  economic  classes, 
various  foreign  nationality  and  racial  groups,  and  great  varia- 
tion in  recreational  interests  and  opportunities. 

It  was  the  plan  to  conduct  the  research  as  a cooperative 
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enterprise  in  which  the  students  would  participate  as  inves- 
tigators as  well  as  subjects  of  investigation.  It  was  thought 
that  in  this  way  greater  enthusiasm  and  more  complete  and  ac- 
curate reports  would  result.  The  plan  also  fitted  very  har- 
moniously with  the  program  of  the  five  classes.  The  instructor 
who  taught  all  of  the  five  classes  uses  a high  degree  of 
student  participation  in  his  olass  work  and  his  program  is 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  such  a study  as  a part  of  the 
weekly  requirements  of  the  course.  The  sympathetic  interest 
of  the  instructor  and  the  experimental  attitude  already 
developed  to  some  degree  among  the  students  prepared  the  way 
for  this  problem. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  autumn  semester  the 
general  plan  of  the  study  was  introduced  to  the  students  of 
the  five  olasses.  The  classes  were  visited  regularly,  various 
phases  of  the  subject  of  recreation  were  discussed  with  class- 
es and  with  individual  leaders  in  each.  The  success  of  the 
venture  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  investigator 
to  identify  himself  with  the  life  of  the  students  so  that  he 
would  be  considered  as  a sympathetic  friend.  The  importance 
of  this  relationship  beoame  more  evident  as  the  study  pro- 
gressed. The  weekly  school  paper  gave  a knowledge  of  student 
interests  and  made  conversation  easier.  At  the  suggestion  of 
certain  teachers  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  research,  in- 
vitations came  from  the  students  to  attend  certain  school 
functions.  During  the  football  season  a seat  in  the  rooter's 
section  was  reserved.  Since  the  writer  was  a total  stranger 
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to  the  students  it  was  neoessary  to  use  such  definite  methods 
to  establish  rapport  in  the  high  school. 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  place  that  a general  know- 
ledge of  high  school  interests  is  essential  to  anyone  who  is 
to  establish  a confidential  relationship  with  students.  If 
the  investigator  is  not  able  to  converse  freely  regarding  the 
things  which  students  are  doing  they  will  feel  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  understanding  their  experiences  and  their  view- 
points. Common  vocabulary  and  common  interests  breed  confidence 
and  a willingness  to  cooperate. 

It  was  thought  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
semester  that  the  students  were  sufficiently  oriented  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  recreational  study  so  that  they  mi^it  be 
asked  to  write  an  anonymous  statement  of  their  opinions  re- 
garding it.  These  statements  were  checked  by  delegated  students 
in  the  olasses  and  were  found  to  contain  an  almost  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  plan.  A few  did  not  see  the  value  of  the 
investigation  and  others  thought  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
required  effort  and  time.  The  general  feeling  was  favorable, 
however,  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed. 

A request  was  made  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys  and 
girls  who  would  volunteer  to  form  the  major  group  to  be  stud- 
ied. Instead  of  the  desired  number,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volunteered.  A few  of  these  students  dropped  out  of  school 
later  but  complete  records  were  secured  for  all  but  eight. 

These  students  represented  eighty-seven  per  oent  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  five  classes.  They  included  thirteen  Seniors, 
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forty-five  Juniors,  fifty-two  Sophomores  and  two  Freshmen. 

As  the  research  advanced  it  was  found  advisable  to 
make  a very  complete  study  of  individual  records  in  relation 
to  certain  major  problems.  It  was  not  considered  possible  or 
necessary  to  make  such  an  intensive  investigation  of  all  the 
cases.  For  this  reason  a group  of  32  students  was  seleoted. 

The  group  represented  a wide  distribution  of  age,  school  grade 
scholarship,  racial  and  social  background.  The  recreational 
life  of  these  individuals  had  seemed  to  the  investigator  to 
be  as  representative  of  the  varied  attitudes  and  interests  of 
the  total  group  as  that  of  any  similar  number  of  students. 

The  findings  which  will  be  reported  in  subsequent  chapters 
will  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  this  selection. 
Whenever  reference  is  made  to  "the  select  group"  in  any  part 
of  this  manuscript,  these  32  cases  will  be  meant.  Unless  re- 
ferred to  in  this  manner,  the  data  are  based  upon  the  results 
obtained  from  the  total  researoh  group  of  112  students. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  two  tables  which 
give  certain  general  information  about  eaoh  of  the  seleoted 
oases.  The  first  table  includes  the  sixteen  boys  in  the  group, 
the  second  the  sixteen  girls. 

The  first  step  after  the  selection  of  the  groups  was 
to  formulate  a meohanioal  system  of  identification.  Eaoh 
student  was  given  a key  number  with  which  he  would  mark  eaoh 
report.  On  a card,  accessible  only  to  the  investigator,  the 
name,  address  and  school  grade  of  each  person  was  recorded 
with  the  corresponding  key  number.  This  made  it  impossible 
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PERSONAL  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  ®ODP  OF  CASES 


i Boys ) 


Case 

Age1 

School 

Tear* 

Av. 

Graded 

Grade 

Variation 

Occupation  of  Parents 

Race 

Nationality 

222 

18-9 

n 

G- 

D - E 

Retired  miner 

Colored 

231 

18-8 

u 

G 

r - s 

Farmer 

(Mother  taught  school  until  recently) 

Seotch-Irish 

and 

Scotch-French 

434 

17-1 

n 

G- 

F - G 

Grocer 

American  born 

Jewish 

454 

16-7 

10 

G- 

D - E 

Artist 

(Mother  keeps  rooming  house) 

American 

713 

18-1 

n 

7 

D - E 

Dealer  in  automobile  supplies 

American 

742 

18-9 

n 

T? 

r 

D - E 

Manufacturer 

American 

929 

17-9 

12 

y _ 

D - G 

Merchant  and  real  estate  agent 

German 

Jewish 

1020 

16-11 

n 

G- 

F - S 

Department  manager  in  large  store 

-ealah 

1040 

15-10 

n 

E 

G - S 

Hero h ant 

American 

1652 

15-1 

10 

7 

D - G 

Lives  with  mother  who  sells 
toilet  articles  for  a living 

Colored 

1349 

17-10 

11 

7 

D - E 

Politician  on  city  payroll 

Irish  and 
Scotch 

2031 

16-11 

11 

Gw 

F - G 

Lawyer 

v Mother  deceased,' 

American 

2128 

17-10 

10  ? 

— 

D - S 

Truck  driver 

Daniah 

2159 

16-11 

11 

v 

D - G 

Insurance  salesman 

American 

2246 

15-1 

11 

E- 

F - S 

Salesman 

Tanadian 
and  Irish 

2524 

16-0 

10 

G 

7 - S 



accountant 

American 

Note : :Tie  ages  of  the  students  are  given  in  years  and  months. 

2 

Grade  12  refers  to  the  Senior  year,  grade  11  to  the  Junior  year, 
and  grade  10  to  the  Spphomore  year. 

^The  grading  in  thia  school  was  according  to  the  following  group 
of  letters:  S - Superior,  E - Excellent,  G - Good,  F - Fair,  and 
D - Failure. 
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PERSONAL  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  CASES 


(Girls ) 


Cass 

Age1 

Sohool j At. 
Tost2  j Grades3 

Grade 

Variation 

Occupation  of  Parents 

Rao. 

Nationality 

m 

16-1 

10  j 3 

G - 3 

Manager  of  lithographing  firm 

American 

420 

15-5 

11 

G- 

7-3 

Sales  manager 

English 
and  Irish 

553 

16-6 

10 

a- 

D - 2 

Parents  divorced.  Mother  makes  lamp 
shades.  Father  a guard  at  museum 

English  and 
Scotch-Ir lsh 

923 

17-6 

10 

G— 

D - E 

Janitor  in  store 
(Mother  saws  and  bakes) 

Colored  and 
Indian 

e40 

15-10 

u 

2 

7 - S 

Ovner  of  bakory  and  delicatessen 
(Mother  assists  in  bakery) 

Scotch 

940 

17-6 

12 

Lg— 

D - S 

Railway  agent 

American 

1151 

16-10 

11 

E- 

D - S 

Advertiser 

Genoa  n- 
English  and 
Dutch 

1247 

16-10 

12 

G - S 

News  dealer 

Jewish 

1324 

16-3 

10 

F 

D - G 

Parent  divorced.  Father's  occupation 
unknown.  Girl  lives  with  mother  in 
expensive  hotel  suite 

American  of 
Hunger ian- 
German  Origin 

1530 

16-3 

11 

E- 

F - S 

Radio  repairman 
(Step-mother  teaches  school) 

Scotch-Irlsh 

1547 

19-1 

12 

E 

G — 5 

Phys iciani deceased) 

-nglish- 

American 

1636 

16-10 

12 

G 

F - E 

Musician 

(Mother  makes  lamp  shades) 

French  and 

Engl  ish- 
Americar 

1646 

17-6 

11 

E- 

F - S 

Father  deceased 
(Mother  a private  secretary) 

American 

1728 

16-3 

10 

G- 

F - E 

Master  plumber  for  the  city 
(Mother  a vaudeville  singer) 

American 

2326 

16-7 

10 

7- 

D - E 

Tailor 

Jewish 

2333 

17-6 

11 

7 

D - E 

Superintendent  cf  industrial  firm 

Swed ish- 
American  and 
English 

No  t a : •‘The  apee  of  th®  students  are  given  in  years  and  months. 

2 

Grade  12  refers  to  the  Senior  year,  grade  11  to  the  Junior  year, 
and  grade  10  to  the  Sophomore  year. 

3 

The  grading  in  this  school  was  according  to  the  following  group 
of  letters:  S - Superior,  E - Excellent,  G - Good,  7 - Fair,  and 
D - Failure. 
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for  anyone  other  than  the  Investigator  to  Identify  any  paper , 
and  it  served  to  encourage  a feeling  that  the  material  was 
being  handled  confidentially. 

The  next  step  was  planned  in  order  to  get  the  study 
in  motion  before  the  previous  summer  vacation  period  was  too 
far  away.  It  also  served  to  introduce  the  olass  to  the  sort 
of  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  the  materials  secured  through- 
out the  research.  A monthly  record  form  whioh  is  published 
by  the  Social  Recreation  Union  was  distributed.1  This  form 
includes  a list  of  over  150  different  recreational  activities 
and  space  to  add  other  types.  Each  student  was  ashed  to  check 
all  of  the  activities  which  he  had  engaged  in  during  the  sum- 
mer, to  che ok  those  which  had  given  the  most  pleasure,  taken 
the  most  time  and  cost  the  most  money.  Student  committees 
helped  to  tabulate  these  reports  and  reported  the  findings  to 
the  classes. 

By  this  time  they  were  ready  to  help  in  planning  a 
Weekly  Report  form  upon  which  they  could  record  their  daily 
activities  for  each  week.  A tentative  form  was  presented  to 
each  student.  Each  filled  out  the  record  for  two  days.  At 
thB  dose  of  this  time  they  criticized  the  form  and  very 
variable  suggestions  were  made  for  its  Improvement.  The  final 
form  was  prepared  and  copies  planographed.  A copy  of  this 
report  form  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  A copy  was  dis- 
tributed each  Monday  and  entries  were  to  be  made  at  home  each 


1.  A copy  of  the  list  of  activities  which  was  included  in  this 
form  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C of  the  complete  dissertation 
available  only  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Libraries. 
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day.  Particular  time  was  allowed  from  home-work  assignments 
on  Monday  night  to  complete  the  report  for  the  preoediag  week. 
It  would  have  been  better  in  some  oases  if  time  had  been  al- 
lowed during  the  class  hour  each  day  to  bring  the  report  up- 
to-date,  but  the  plan  above  outlined  proved,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory.  These  reports  were  filled  out  for  at  least 
11  weeks  by  each  student  in  the  group  and  supplied  much  of 
the  basic  material  for  the  total  research  findings. 

One  class  hour  each  week  was  devoted  to  writing  "Spec- 
ial Reports."  These  reports  usually  took  the  farm  of  essays 
written  on  some  subject  which  was  outlined  in  a series  of 
pertinent  questional  There  were  several  types  of  these  ques- 
tions: 1.  questions  about  some  phase  of  the  recreational  life; 
2.  questions  about  some  particular  activity  of  the  past  week, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  particular  study;  3.  questions  about 
the  life  and  general  experience  of  the  individual  student. 

The  questions  were  prepared  in  conference  with  a committee  of 
three  from  eaoh  of  the  five  classes.  These  committees  se- 
lected the  subject  for  the  coming  wsek,  after  consultation, 
and  then  were  given  a great  deal  of  freedom  in  the  selection 
and  wording  of  the  questions.  After  a committee  from  eaoh 
class  had  gone  over  the  questions,  they  were  usually  found  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Whenever  major  changes  had  to  be  made, 
the  committees  were  called  together  to  discuss  the  changes. 

Shis  plan  of  committee  wcrk  not  only  served  to  interest  the 
students  in  the  reports  but  resulted  in  better  questions  than 
could  have  been  prepared  by  an  adult  group.  A different 
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committee  served  each  week,  which  gave  the  investigator  a very 
important  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  individual 
in  the  various  classes.  A oopy  of  all  these  report  forms  is 
included  with  this  report. 

Personal  conferences  were  used  to  follow  up  written 
reports  in  order  to  secure  complete  answers  to  all  questions. 
The  personal  conferences  also  proved  to  he  a fruitful  means  of 
securing  information  not  covered  on  the  reports.  A few 
students  had  had  experience  with  certain  types  of  recreation- 
al activity  above  that  of  the  average  student.  Several  of 
these  through  verbal  and  written  statements  have  added  very 
materially  to  the  information  secured. 

The  Interest  of  the  Students  in  the  Research 

Throughout  the  period  of  investigation  the  finest 
possible  relationship  existed  between  the  students  and  the  in- 
vestigator. Students  were  free  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what 
they  wanted  to  study  and  as  to  how  the  investigations  were  to 
be  made.  They  felt  a real  responsibility  fb  r the  success  of 
the  study  and  were  very  careful  to  make  their  reports  complete 
and  expressive  of  their  true  feelings. 

At  the  close  of  the  semester  the  students  were  asked 
by  the  instructor  to  write  a part  of  their  final  examination 
about  the  research.  One  of  the  questions  asked  was  worded  as 
follows:  "Which  would  you  prefer  to  do:  to  participate  in 
another  study  like  the  one  which  we  have  just  completed  or  to 
have  the  regular  class  work?  Why  or  why  not?"  Twenty-eight 
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of  the  examination  papers  written  by  members  of  tbe  select 
group  of  students  were  available  to  the  writer.  One  of  the 
twenty-eight  students  misunderstood  the  question  and  thought 
that  it  meant  to  make  another  study  of  recreation.  He  was  not 
in  favor  of  a study  of  the  same  subject  because  it  had  been 
adequately  covered.  From  other  statements  in  his  paper  It  is 
lixely  that  this  individual  would  have  been  interested  in  re- 
search on  some  other  phase  of  higi  school  life.  A second 
individual  said  that  he  enjoyed  the  work  done  in  the  class  but 
found  outside  work  became  a burden.  The  study  did  require 
extra  homework  for  those  who  participated,  which  was  a just 
cause  for  criticism.  This  individual  was  reported  by  his 
teachers  to  be  of  the  type  who  did  not  like  to  study  for  any 
course , and  naturally  would  not  be  attracted  to  a program 
which  required  regular  preparation  outside  of  the  class  hour. 
He  also  implied  that  the  work  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing if  it  had  required  daily  rather  than  weekly  participation. 
The  third  individual  stated  that  he  had  enjoyed  certain  parts 
of  the  research  but  that  on  the  whole  he  would  prefer  regular 
class  work.  This  individual,  because  of  age,  lack  of  normal 
adolescent  experience,  and  because  of  personality  type,  did 
not  share  many  of  the  interests  of  the  class  as  a whole.  This 
situation  made  it  very  natural  that  not  all  of  the  enterprise 
would  appeal  to  him  in  the  way  it  had  to  others. 

This  left  a total  of  25  out  of  the  28  individuals  who 
stated  a very  definite  preference  for  this  particular  type  of 
cooperative  research.  There  follows  a list  of  the  reasons 
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given  for  thi3  preference,  and  a statement  of  the  number  of 
Individuals  who  gave  sash,  answer: 

(a)  lb  is  mor3  interesting  and  relieves  the  routine 

and  monotony  of  regular  school  work  (12  individuals).  The 

following  quotations  are  typical: 

"I  hate  anything  routine  and  plain  class  work  is 
just  that.” 

"This  kind  of  work  is  not  so  monotonous. . .and  when 
work  is  not  30  monotonous  the  student  will  do  more 
work  in  the  class.'* 

"This  work  is  snappy. " 

"It  is  a change  from  dry,  hackneyed  school  work  to 
a vivid,  interesting  subject  of  great  Importance 
to  my  daily  life." 

(b)  It  deals  with  real  life  interests  (8  individuals). 

In  their  words,  we  find  such  statements  as  this: 

"I  like  to  know  other  pupils'  opinions  on  problems 
that  happen  every  day  in  my  own  life." 

"(It  is)  a real  study  of  American  boys  and  girls." 

"(It  gives  an  opportunity  to)  learn  what  your  fel- 
low students  ar8  doing  outside  of  school  and  in 
school,  what  they  enjoy  and  what  they  don't." 

"It  is  more  interesting  as  it  affects  our  daily 
life...  Most  students  nowadays  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  history  of  what  ha3  happened. 

They  want  to  know  what  is  happening  today  that 
concerns  them." 

(c)  It  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  "check-up"  on  him- 
self (7  individuals). 

"It  deals  with  the  High  School  student  and  so  it 
deals  with  us... it  shows  us  things  we  do  wrong  and 
helps  us  to  correct  them  and  suggest  new  ways  of 
recreation." 

"It  may  help  to  make  us  better  students." 

"(You)  learn  how  to  spend  your  time  correctly." 
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"We  must... be  able  to  pick  the  right  kind  of  re- 
creation so  that  we  can  get  the  most  rest  and  en- 
joyment and  keep  in  good  physical  condition  so 
that  we  can  work  better." 

"(It  is  more  valuable)  because  it  would  solve  my 
own  present  difficulties  more  than  regular  class 
work. " 

(d)  It  requires  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student 
(6  individuals). 

"It  give(s)  you  a problem  of  your  own  to  work  out." 

"It  broadens  one's  mind." 

"It  has  made  me  think. . .Maybe  a study  like  this 
worked  out  by  all  high  school  pupils  in  one  class 
for  at  least  one  semester  would  make  them  plan 
their  activities." 

(e)  The  student  gets  more  good  from  it  (2  individuals) . 
"It  seems  I get  more  out  of  it." 

"It  seems  to  amount  to  more..." 

(f)  This  work  is  valuable  for  others  (2  individuals). 

It)  may  prove  a help  to  young  people  of  today." 

"It  is  very  interesting  and  self-satisfying  to  be 
a help  in  any  research  from  which  some  good  will 
come . " 

(g)  It  "really  isn't  so  complicated  as  school  work" 

(1  individual). 

(h)  It  is  conducive  to  an  orderly  class  (1  individual). 

"It  seemed  the  days  we  worked  for  Mr.  H.  there 
wasn't  any  disorder." 


The  Effect  of  Research  Upon  the  Student 
Two  other  questions  were  asked  on  the  final  examina- 
tion: (1)  "What  part  of  the  study  of  recreation  have  you 

enjoyed  most?  Why?"  (2)  "Has  the  work  on  this  study  led  you 
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to  make  any  changes  in  your  own  recreational  program?  What 
changes?  What  influenced  you  to  make  these  changes?1’  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  significant.  The  invest igator 
was  not  primarily  interested  in  helping  this  particular  group 
or  in  making  the  study  interesting  to  them.  A neutral  posi- 
tion was  taken  with  regard  to  all  attitudes  and  all  types  of 
activities  and  no  effort  made  to  influence  anyone.  From  the 
answers  to  the  examination  question,  however,  it  seems  that 
certain  parts  of  the  study  did  have  a very  personal  meaning  to 
the  students. 

The  majority  (17  of  the  £8  individuals)  selected  the 

report  on  "Boy-Girl  Friendships"  as  the  most  interesting. 

This  choice  can  be  accounted  for  in  part  as  due  to  the  fact 

that  the  findings  on  this  part  of  the  research  were  reported 

in  detail  to  the  classes  about  two  or  three  wee ks  prior  to  the 

time  of  the  examination.  Great  interest  in  this  report  was 

evident,  however,  at  the  time  it  was  written.  The  reasons 

given  for  this  selection  included  the  following: 

"It  tells  you  how  to  act  in  front  of  a girl  and 
what  the  girls  like  and  dislike." 

"(It)  allowed  each  person  to  express  himself  freely 
and  as  he  wished  about  a subject  of  deep  concern 
to  all." 

"The  general  public  think  that  a high  school 
student  is  not  popular  unless  he  drinks,  smokes 
and  a lot  of  other  improper  things.  (This)  report 
proved  to  the  contrary,  however." 

"I  always  was  curious  as  to  what  things  a girl 
wanted  in  a boy  and  what  things  she  did  not." 

Five  individuals  found  the  Weekly  Reports  of  greatest  personal 

interest.  As  one  of  them  said,  it  makes  it  possible  "to  find 
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out  how  I really  spend,  my  time  when  I kept  track  of  it  and 
also  how  other  people  spend  their  time.”  Three  individuals 
mentioned  that  they  found  all  the  special  reports  of  interest 
and  two  of  these  particularly  mentioned  the  "movie"  reports  and 
the  "Boy-Girl  Friendship"  report.  One  selected  the  motion  pic- 
ture reports  because  he  said  he  was  "most  interested  in  the 
movie  game"  and  because  he  went  to  "quite  a few  shows"  himself 
and  could  'feake  good  reports  on  them."  One  mentioned  the  "Life 
History"  as  the  most  enjoyable  because  it  helped  in  a bio- 
graphy to  be  written  for  an  English  course.  Still  another 
mentioned  the  report  on  "Reading  Interests"  and  gave  as  the 
reason,  "because  I love  (books)  and  spend  so  much  time  with 
them. " 

Any  changes  in  conduct  which  the  students  attribute  to 
the  study  can  be  considered  as  a significant  by-product  of  the 
enterprise.  If  there  was  any  effect  at  all  from  cooperation 
in  this  type  of  study  it  would  seem  that  a study  which  was 
organized  with  this  aim  in  mind  might  become  a very  important 
instrument  for  education.  A summary  of  the  28  answers  to  the 
question  shows  that  13  of  the  group  did  not  feel  that  the  re- 
search had  influenced  them  to  make  any  changes  in  their  re- 
creational program.  Two  said  they  thought  it  might  after 
they  heard  the  report  of  the  findings.  Another  said  that  it 
had  made  no  changes  "but  I have  often  thought  of  my  report 
while  engaged  in  a recreation."  The  other  twelve  papers  sug- 
gested one  or  more  ways  in  which  they  thought  it  had  exerted 
influence.  Five  of  these  said  that  after  hearing  the  report 
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on  "Boy-Girl  Friendships"  which  included  a description  of  the 

ideal  boy  and  the  ideal  girl,  they  had  tried  to  fulfill  the 

ideal.  These  are  some  of  the  statements: 

"I  might  try  and  keep  myself  looking  a little  neater 
as  everyone  made  remarks  about  that." 

"Some  girls  stated  that  they  did  not  like  boys  that 
left  their  collars  open  and  as  I am  one  of  the  cul- 
prits that  go  around  that  way  I took  the  hint  and 
started  wearing  a necktie." 

"Probably  the  best  thing  it  has  done  is  to  teach  me 
to  pick  the  right  kind  of  friends." 

"Since  these  reports  I have  been  more  careful  in  my 
selection  (of  friends),  looking  for  character  and 
other  things  of  importance." 

"(This  report)  has  enabled  me  to  try  and  cover  my 
weak  points.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  girls  should 
try  to  please  the  boys." 

Four  of  the  papers  stated  that  it  had  encouraged  the  writers  to 

engage  in  more  regular  and  more  adequate  recreation.  One  said: 

"Now  I have  a set  time  in  each  day  for  recreation.  I think 

the  report  and  its  routine  influenced  me  to  do  this."  Others 

made  such  statements  as  the  following: 

"When  Mr.  E,  passed  out  pamphlets  (the  summer  recrea- 
tion report  forms)  at  the  beginning  cf  the  semester 
on  sports,  I realized  how  few  cf  the  common  things  I 
really  did.  Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  golf', 
swimming,  and  skating,  I have  added  to  my  list  of 
sports,  basketball,  captainball,  volleyball,  and 
tennis . " 

"I  used  to  just  go  home  after  school  and  be  content 
doing  home  work.  But  after  I found  out  what  others 
were  doing... I began  to  crave  more  recreations..." 

Three  of  the  papers  suggested  that  the  Investigation  had  caused 

their  writers  to  be  more  critical  and  to  make  a more  careful 

selection  of  activities.  Again,  their  own  words  are  the  he3t 

evidence  of  their  meaning: 
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”1  had  a habit  of  going  out  three  nights  a week  to 
the  theatre  but  now  I had  found  some  other  kind  of 
recreation  such  as  reading  magazines  and  books  (or) 
going  to  the  club  and  now  I only  find  time  to  go 
once  a week,  I got  sick  and  tired  of  putting  on 
my  paper  theaters,  so  I thought  (through)  the  dif- 
ferent list  Mr,  H,  gave  us,  I would  find  some  thing 
else  beside  the  theaters," 

"What  little  movie  going  I used  to  do  has  complete- 
ly) stopped.,. I do  not  think  movies  will  better 
me  by  going  to  them." 

"It  has  made  me  study  the  movies  that  I see,.." 

Two  individuals  stated  that  it  had  led  them  to  cut  down  on 
their  expenditures  for  "dates",  one  saying  that  his  change  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  spending  "over  the  five  dollar 
average  that  had  been  set."  Two  others  said  they  discovered 
that  they  were  "Loafing  too  much"  and  were  led  "to  put  more 
time  on  useful  things."  One  said,  it  "prompted  me  to  go  down- 
town and  see  some  of  the  good  movies  that  so  many  students  had 
praised."  Another  said,  "The  weekly  (report)  I think  has 
changed  my  program  a little  because  I averaged  my  hours  In  bed 
for  the  week  and  if  I found  that  I was  not  sleeping  enough  I 
slept  more." 

In  such  statements  as  those  quoted  above,  in  the  com- 
plete and  confidential  reports  which  were  received  from  almost 
every  student,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  seriousness 
which  characterized  the  group  during  a period  of  five  months, 
are  found  the  best  arguments  for  this  as  a type  of  research  for 
use  in  the  study  of  high  school  life. 


The  Use  of  the  Data 


The  material  which  was  secured  from  the  various  reports 
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made  an  average  total  of  about  a hundred  pages  for  each  of  the 
students  in  the  research  group.  Much  of  the  information  was 
fragmentary  but  what  was  not  found  on  one  report  was  available 
on  another.  The  research  had  centered  about  the  following 
major  areas: 

1.  Organizations  for  high  school  students. 

2.  Fraternities  and  sororities. 

3.  Parties  and  dances. 

4.  The  "sprees'*  or  recreational  excesses. 

5.  Motion  picture  experience. 

6.  Reading  interests. 

7.  Summer  recreations. 

8.  The  friendships  of  boys  and  girls. 

9.  Parental  relationships. 

10.  Particular  characteristics  of  the  total  program 
of  the  individual  student. 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  sufficient  to  summarize 
the  activities  or  attitudes  of  the  group  and  to  say  that  a 
given  number  do  or  think  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing. 
Usually,  however,  these  generalizations  have  needed  to  be 
tested  in  relation  to  the  total  case  record  of  each  individual 
student.  It  has  become  very  evident  to  the  writer  in  the 
process  of  experimentation  that  the  problems  of  recreational 
life  and  the  attitudes  and  ideals  expressed  in  leisure  hours 
are  only  a reflection  of  the  total  life  and  the  total  atti- 
tude of  the  student.  Just  to  say  that  the  average  student 
does  this  or  that  on  "dates'*,  or  that  he  prefers  a particular 
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type  of  motion  picture,  etc.,  is  not  enough.  Minority  groups 
and  individuals  within  minority  groups  must  be  considered. 

Eaoh  chapter  must  be  read  with  the  thought  of  112  students  in 
mind.  Each  of  the  boys  and  girls  presents  a particular 
problem  for  the  teacher  or  parent  who  would  offer  guidance. 

Evaluation  of  the  Technique  of  the  Researoh 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  much  better  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  the  cooperative  method  of  investiga- 
tion in  an  actual  teaching  situation  than  if  the  approach 
had  been  more  formal  and  the  students  had  not  been  consulted 
with  regard  to  the  field  or  method  of  the  study.  It  was  of 
advantage,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  students  had  a 
greater  interest  and  desire  to  make  their  reports  full  and 
accurate.  In  the  second  place,  the  technique  was  better  un- 
derstood because  the  students  were  contributors  to  the  process 
of  developing  the  technique.  This  seemed  to  result  in  a 
minimum  of  error  and  misunderstanding.  Thirdly,  the  average 
high  school  student  is  less  experienced  with  questionnaires 
and  formal  research  instruments  than  he  is  with  the  essay 
type  of  report.  In  most  instances,  the  latter  type  of  report 
was  used  in  this  research.  Students  tended  to  give  complete 
answers  and  to  add  important  facts  which  were  net  specifically 
requested  and  could  not  always  be  covered  by  a list  of 
questions  on  a more  formal  research  instrument.  It  can  not 
be  said  with  certainty  that  this  technique  would  lend  itself 
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to  all  types  of  problems  but  in  this  one  instance,  at  least, 
the  results  were  satisfactory. 

With  a smaller  number  of  students  participating  and 
more  time  for  personal  conferences  with  the  members  of  the 
group,  it  is  probable  that  somewhat  better  results  would 
have  been  obtained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation 
it  was  hoped  that  weekly  conferences  of  considerable  length 
could  be  held  with  each  student.  When  the  group  was  enlarged 
this  plan  had  to  be  modified.  Brief  conferences  were  held 
almost  weekly  to  secure  any  additional  information  needed  on 
the  reports,  and  more  intensive  inquiries  were  made  among  a 
small  group  of  students.  The  possibilities  of  such  personal 
conferences  were  by  no  means  exhausted,  however. 


CHAPTER  XII 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  RECREATIONAL  LIFE 

In  the  preceding  chapters  there  has  been  presented  an 
outline  of  the  recreational  life  of  the  members  of  the  re- 
search group,  presented  according  to  certain  broad  areas  or 
types  of  activity.  In  each  of  the  chapters  there  was  evi- 
dence of  problems  which  are  being  net,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  the  students.  By  way  of  summary,  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  the  recreational  life  will  be 
brought  together  in  the  pages  that  follow.  These  character- 
istics or  problems  may  not  apply  to  high  school  students  in 
general  but  only  to  this  specific  group.  As  far  as  possible 
the  group  was  selected  because  it  seemed  typical  when  com- 
pared with  others.  No  effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  apply 
the  findings  to  any  other  group.  The  reader  must  study  his 
own  young  people  before  he  can  be  certain  that  these  problems 
are  common  to  them. 

Organized  Activities  and,  the  Issues  Involved 

If  the  reader  will  review  the  findings  which  are  tab- 
ulated in  Chapter  II  with  regard  to  membership  in  high  school 
clubs  and  other  activity  groups,  the  following  characteristics 
will  be  most  obvious:  (1)  The  students  did  not  participate 
in  these  activities  in  like  measure.  It  was  found  that  during 
the  four  years  of  high  school  life  some  belonged  to  no  groups 
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while  others  engaged  in  the  programs  of  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
sixteen  different  organizations.  This  wide  difference  be- 
tween individuals  was  found  both  in  the  four-year  report  made 
by  373  students  in  the  graduating  class  and  also  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  research  group.  (2)  According  to  the  group  of 
32  selected  cases,  this  variation  in  the  number  of  activities 
tended  to  increase  as  the  students  approached  the  end  of 
their  high  school  career.  (3)  If  the  graduating  class  is 
again  used  as  the  basis  for  tabulation,  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure a picture  of  the  relative  popularity  of  different  types 
of  activities.  At  the  top  of  the  list  in  membership  were 
found  certain  "Student  Government"  groups  which  in  mo3t  in- 
stances did  not  offer  great  opportunity  for  group  activities 
and  student  participation.  Among  the  boys,  a great  amount 
of  interest  was  shown  in  academic  clubs  and  athletics,  with 
a lesser  number  of  members  in  musical  organizations,  Journal- 
ism, dramatics  and  public  speaking,  military  activities,  and 
a miscellaneous  group  of  clubs.  Class  organizations  for  girls 
in  each  year  of  their  high  school  course  attracted  many,  with 
academic  clubs  and  the  Girl  Reserves  ranking  high.  Musical 
organizations,  Journalism,  athletics,  dramatics  and  publio 
speaking,  and  miscellaneous  other  groups  appeared  to  have 
smaller  memberships.  (4)  There  was  according  to  the  report 
of  the  graduating  class  a tendency  for  students  to  specialize 
in  one  or  a few  types  of  activities  rather  than  to  seek  a 
variety  of  types  of  experience.  Some  concentrated  on  ath- 
letics, others  on  dramatics,  music  or  Journalism,  still 
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others  on  military  groups  or  academic  clubs  of  a particular 

type. 

The  findings  with  regard  to  organizations  outside  of 
school  were  also  of  interest  although  based  only  upon  the 
group  of  32  select  cases.  (1)  Memberships  were  reported  in 
the  following  types  of  groups:  fraternities  and  sororities, 
church  groups,  athletio  clubs  and  neighborhood  gangs.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (boys),  bridge  clubs  (girls). 

Masonic  groups  (girls),  church  athletic  teams  (girls),  hobby 
clubs,  community  center  groups  (girls).  (2)  If  the  entire 
group  of  32  individuals  is  considered  as  a whole,  the  total 
appeal  of  all  these  outside  groups  was  much  less  than  the  ap- 
peal of  the  activities  promoted  by  the  high  school.  For  the 
boys  in  the  group  the  ratio  was  40  to  25,  and  among  the  girls 
only  42  to  21.  (3)  One  might  think  that  those  most  busy  in 

school  activities  would  be  the  least  interested  in  those  out- 
side, and  vice  versa,  but  such  was  not  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance. There  were  individuals  for  whom  this  proved  to  be 
true,  but  it  was  not  generally  the  case.  The  16  students  with 
the  fewest  school  activities  totaled  17  memberships  outside  of 
school,  while  those  with  the  busiest  schedule  of  school  ac- 
tivities belonged  to  29  outside  groups. 

The  Fraternity  Problem 

According  to  the  data  recorded  in  Chapter  III  the 
students  in  the  research  group  were  represented  in  two  types 
of  fraternities  and  sororities  which  were  not  approved  by  the 
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law  of  the  state.  Some  of  these  societies  were  of  local  origin 
while  others  were  members  of  national  organizations  with  chap- 
ters scattered  throughout  the  country.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
data  available  it  would  seem  that  perhaps  12  out  of  37  boys  and 
13  out  of  61  girls  belonged  to  illegal  groups.  Another  group 
of  students,  of  about  equal  size,  stated  that  they  would  like 
to  belong  if  they  could  do  so. 

The  system  of  pledging  and  initiation  was  copied  af- 
ter that  of  college  fraternities  with  possibly  a greater  em- 
phasis upon  "rough  initiation"  with  its  collection  of  foolish 
stunts  to  be  performed  by  the  initiate.  The  programs  of  the 
groups  seemed  to  be  almost  purely  social  with  fraternity 
meetings,  dances  and  miscellaneous  other  forms  of  activity. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  groups  tried  to  wield  a 
political  Influence  or  to  gain  favoritism  for  the  members  in 
school  affairs.  It  seemed  that  the  differant  chapters  varied 
in  the  type  of  reputation  which  they  possessed,  and  that  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  an  effort  was  made  to  make  new  mem- 
bers conform  with  the  particular  group  in  which  he  held  mem- 
bership  „ 

Upon  the  basis  of  figures  secured  for  different  chap- 
ters it  appeared  that  the  combined  cost  of  pledge  pin,  ini- 
tiation fee,  membership  pin  and  weekly  or  monthly  assessment 
was  such  as  to  make  membership  in  most  groups  prohibitive  for 
the  average  high  school  student. 

The  members  of  the  societies  were  not  equally  en- 
thusiastic with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  membership.  The 
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following  advantages  were  the  most  often  mentioned:  (1)  The 
members  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  school  ac- 
tivities and  to  attain  a higher  level  of  scholarship.  (2) 

The  member  becomes  acquainted  with  many  friends  both  in  the 
local  chapter  and  among  the  members  of  other  societies.  (3) 

The  social  standing  of  the  member  is  raised.  (4)  It  gives  to 
the  member  more  self-confidence  and  poise. 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  school  expressed 
the  following  reasons  for  opposing  the  organizations:  (1) 

Such  membership  places  loyalty  to  the  fraternity  above  loyalty 
to  the  school.  (2)  It  encourages  a feeling  of  social  infer- 
iority among  non-members.  (3)  Membership  determines  that  the 
student  shall  concentrate  his  interest  upon  a very  select 
group  of  friends,  while  the  student  should  be  free  to  make  and 
break  his  friendships  at  frequent  intervals.  (4)  It  leads  to 
an  unwholesome  emphasis  upon  money.  (5)  It  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  a democratic  school  because  the  fraternity  is 
in  its  nature  very  undemocratic.  (6)  Membership  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  state  law. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  seemed  to  be  popular 
either  because  of  the  program,  because  of  the  mystery  attached, 
or  because  of  the  exclusiveness  of  membership.  If  either  of 
the  first  two  elements  were  dominant,  it  would  seem  that 
these  could  be  supplied  in  legitimate  organizations.  If  it 
was  the  exclusiveness  that  made  them  popular,  then  they  are 
to  be  considered  undemocratic  institutions  and  present  a 
problem  which  should  be  solved  cooperatively  by  students  and 
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faculty. 

Party  and  Dance  Problems 

Parties,  other  than  dances,  took  a very  small  place  in 
the  program  of  the  majority  of  young  people  in  the  research 
group,  although  a few  individuals  reported  many  such  affairs. 
The  valu9  of  parties  as  recreation,  as  a means  to  the  formation 
of  wholesome  friendships,  and  as  an  activity  to  weld  social 
groups,  was  not  generally  appreciated.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  many  parties  do  not  achieve 
these  objectives  and  that  the  young  people  probably  did  not 
know  how  to  plan  the  better  kind.  As  a result,  their  parties 
were  often  uninteresting  and  were  at  times  the  occasion  for 
rather  undesirable  activities,  and  the  dance  remained  the  chief 
form  of  social  party. 

Dancing  presents  a variety  of  issues.  With  this  par- 
ticular group  the  problem  seems  somewhat  a different  one  for 
boys  than  for  girls.  The  girls  had  learned  to  dance  at  an 
early  year  and  almost  all  of  them  (97.3?j)  knew  how  to  dance, 
at  least  after  a fashion.  The  majority  of  boys  had  not 
learned  until  they  were  in  high  school  and  it  was  considered 
a social  necessity.  In  the  total  group,  only  three-fourths 
(76*3 cp)  of  the  boys  reported  that  they  knew  how  to  dance  at 
all.  This  percentage  is  high  but  considerably  lower  than  the 
percentage  of  girls. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  question  of  the  place 
where  students  dance  and  learn  to  dance.  Private  dances  and 
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home  dances  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  but  public  halls 
and  ballrooms  had  their  appeal  for  about  half  of  the  group. 
This  is  an  influence  not  to  be  neglected.  There  seemed  to  be 
confusion,  or  at  least  disagreement,  regarding  such  questions 
as  the  following:  To  what  halls  should  they  go?  Under  what 
conditions  and  in  what  company  should  they  go?  What  rules 
should  there  be  about  the  making  of  friends  on  the  dance 
floor?  What  chaperonage  should  be  exercised  over  public 
dances? 

The  appeal  of  the  dance  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  A large  part  of  the  enjoyment  came  from  dancing  with 
friends.  (2)  This  joy  was  Increased  when  the  friend  was  of 
the  opposite  sex.  (3)  The  activity  itself,  the  smoothness  of 
the  floor,  the  music  and  the  variety  of  steps,  all  added  to 
the  satisfaction.  (4)  A part  of  the  interest  was  stimulated 
by  new  dances  and  a consciousness  of  increased  skill  from  time 
to  time.  (5)  The  environment,  the  rhythm  and  music,  all 
contributed  to  a sense  of  aesthetic  joy.  (6)  The  music  was 
not  only  Important  because  it  set  the  rhythm  but  because  it 
played  upon  the  emotions  of  the  dancer  and  carried  him  from 
on8  extreme  of  mood  to  another.  (7)  It  seemed  that  dancing 
was  made  more  attractive  because  of  the  resulting  sex  stimu- 
lation, although  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  this  element  entered  into  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

The  students  themselves  considered  certain  types  of 
dancing  as  undesirable,  i.e.,  excessive  or  immodest  movement 
of  the  figure  and  clothing,  close  dancing,  undue  familiarity. 
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There  was  no  clear  understanding  of  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  and  of  the  reasons  for  limiting  conduct.  Chaperones 
were  considered  by  many  as  unnecessary , at  least  on  most  oc- 
casions. Their  experience  with  chaperones  had  usually  been  that 
they  were  ineffective.  The  majority  thought  of  chaperones  as 
policemen,  who  were  necessary  to  control  those  who  were  unable 
to  control  themselves.  Only  a few  of  the  students  had  seen 
the  possibilities  of  adults  as  real  contributors  to  their 
pleasure  at  their  parties.  There  was  evidence  that  the  whole 
matter  of  adult  guidance  was  in  need  of  revaluation  in  order 
that  the  breach  between  youth  and  the  older  generation  might 
be  bridged. 

The  fact  that  auto  rides  and  "petting"  were  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  indulged  in  after  the  dance  would  suggest 
that  dancing  increased  the  problem  of  self-control,  at  least 
for  certain  students.  The  whole  matter  of  the  relation  of 
dancing  and  the  problem  of  sex  appeared  as  a problem  which  de- 
mands further  investigation. 

The  fact  that  dancing  was  dominant  in  the  social-party 
program  caused  certain  problems  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
did  not  know  how  to  dance  or  who  did  not  want  to  dance.  Very 
few  of  these  students  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  wrong  to 
dance,  but  a great  many  participated  infrequently  or  not  at 
all.  Sometimes  it  was  because  they  preferred  other  types  of 
recreation,  or  because  they  had  found  it  difficult  to  learn, 
and  occasionally  because  of  parental  disapproval.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
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would  stay  away  from  parties  or  whether  they  would  go  and  risk 
probable  embarrassment  if  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing. 

Occasional  Excesses 

It  was  not  uncommon  among  the  research  group  for 
students  to  throw  away  the  usual  restraints  for  an  evening 
and  to  indulge  in  unconventional  or  novel  forms  of  recreation. 
In  some  instances  these  "sprees"  were  accompanied  by  drinking 
which  further  broke  down  the  usual  inhibitions . This  tendency 
was  best  illustrated  by  the  New  Year’s  Eve  celebrations,  al- 
though the  problem  of  occasional  excesses  was  not  limited  to 
such  holidays. 

Problems  Related  to  Motion  Pictures 

Although  the  motion  picture  theater  was  an  Important 
element  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  students,  the  average 
attendance  was  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected,  equaling 
about  one  show  every  five  days.  Some  individuals  rarely  saw  a 
show  while  others  saw  as  many  as  three  in  a week.  The  boys 
attended  mostly  at  night  (71. b%  of  the  instances)  with  Sunday, 
Saturday,  Friday  and  Monday"'"  as  the  most  popular  days.  Almost 
as  many  girls  attended  in  the  afternoon  as  at  night  and  their 
most  popular  days  were  Sunday,  Saturday,  Wednesday  and  Tuesday. 

When  these  high  school  students  selected  a show  they 


1.  The  days  are  ranked  in  order,  with  Sunday  in  the  lead. 
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were  influenced  in  their  selection  by  what  others  had  told 
them  About  the  various  performances,  by  the  advertisements, 
by  the  reputation  of  the  theater  and  the  type  of  stage  show 
and  music  it  offered,  and  by  the  actors  or  actresses  who  were 
playing  in  each  picture.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  that  they 
were  not  successful  in  selecting  shows  which  they  could  most 
enjoy.  They  would  flock  to  a show  which,  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  criteria,  had  everything  in  its  favor,  only  to 
be  disappointed  with  the  performance.  They  had  no  reliable 
method  by  which  they  could  select  their  favorites  before  at- 
tending. 

Certain  films  stood  out  in  the  memory  of  the  group 
because  of  their  apparent  superiority,  while  the  average  film 
was  soon  forgotten.  Those  which  were  remembered  were  considered 
superior  because  they  compelled  interest  and  were  skilfully 
produced,  and  not  because  of  the  effect  upon  the  thinking  of 
the  observer.  See,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  the  film, 
"Wings."  Pictures  which  were  supposed  to  represent  real  life 
seemed  to  be  of  the  greatest  potential  danger.  When  there  was 
a distortion  of  facts  in  the  real-life  picture,  this  dis- 
tortion was  often  not  noticed.  Directly  or  indirectly  (through 
the  cumulative  effect  of  many  such  pictures)  it  affected  the 
attitude  and  practices  of  the  immature.  This  result  was  best 
illustrated  by  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  show,  "Our  Dancing 
Daughters . " 

The  influence  of  the  motion  picture  industry  was 
exercised  partly  by  actors  and  actresses  who  had  become  the 
heroes  of  the  group.  This  type  of  influence  was  particularly 
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evident  among  girl 3,  The  ideals  of  their  pictures,  the  type 

of  personal  life  and  reputation  of  Clara  Bow,  Gary  Cooper, 

Buddy  Rogers,  and  Joan  Crawford,  thus  had  become  of  very  great 
importance  In  the  lives  of  many  hero-worshippers. 

Although  not  adding  as  much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
show  as  was  added  by  the  3tage  show  and  the  musical  program, 
or  by  the  beauty  and  nearness  of  the  theater,  the  news  reel 
would  seem  to  have  a measure  of  educational  significance.  Al- 
though often  remembered  for  only  a short  period  of  time,  these 
films  probably  were  effective  in  spreading  information  and 
setting  public  opinion. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  related  to  the  motion 
picture  industry  was  that  of  advertising  and  publicity.  This 
advertising  was  often  unfair.  It  made  its  appeal  primarily 
upon  the  basis  of  the  sex  interest;  scenes  of  heroism  and  con- 
flict in  war,  comical,  weird  and  vicious  scenes. 

Reading  Interests  and  Related  Problems 

The  importance  of  reading  in  the  lives  of  those  students 
who  constituted  the  research  group  was  not  found  to  be  uniform. 
Over  a period  of  a year,  several  boys  and  girls  had  read  no 
books  for  pleasure  while  one  boy  reported  thirty-four  volumes 
and  two  girls  estimated  that  their  lists  included  as  many  as 
one  hundred  fifty  and  two  hundred  volumes,  respectively. 

Some  of  this  variation  of  interest  might  be  expected  because 
the  students  had  differing  amounts  of  required  reading  for 
school  subjects,  and  aaso  differed  in  the  number  of  other 
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interests.  It  was  not  always  the  student  with  the  longest 
reading  assignments  or  the  busiest  recreational  program,  how- 
ever, who  read  the  least  number  of  books  for  pleasure.  There 
seemed  to  be  a wide  difference  in  the  appeal  which  such  mater- 
ials made  to  different  students,  regardless  of  competing  demands 
upon  their  time.  This  distribution  of  interest  was  greater 
among  the  girls  and  the  median  number  of  volumes  read  by  the 
girls  was  higher. 

When  we  consider  the  type  of  books  which  gave  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  this  group  of  young  people  over  the 
period  of  a year,  the  results  are  rather  encouraging.  Of  the 
nineteen  titles  which  were  selected  by  more  than  two  individuals 
each,  fourteen  were  found  on  reading  lists  recommended  by  the 
faculty  of  the  high  school.  Of  twenty  volumes  which  received 
two  votes  each,  eleven  were  found  on  school  reading  lists.  Of 
one  hundred  seventy-nine  titles  which  received  one  vote  each, 
forty-seven  were  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  be  recommended 
on  reading  lists.  This  would  suggest  that  the  school  had  been 
influential  in  setting  the  standards  of  reading  or  had  at 
least  been  successful  in  finding  books  for  their  recommended 
readings  which  were  of  Interest  to  students. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  of  the  students 
in  the  group  liked  the  same  type  of  books.  The  one  hundred  and 
six  students  with  a maximum  of  three  books  each,  selected  as 
their  favorites  a total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  titles. 

In  many  respects  the  data  on  periodical  reading  shows 
quite  different  characteristics  than  the  findings  on  the  book- 
reading interests.  The  survey  of  the  titles  of  magazines 
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read  over  a period  of  a year  indicated  a wide  divergence  in 
the  number  of  different  titles  read,  with  boys  varying  from 
one  to  sixty  and  girls  from  six  to  fifty-two  each.  The  median 
for  boys  was  twenty-two  and  for  girls,  twenty-five. 

After  the  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  titles 
were  classified  it  appeared  that  general  magazines  (especially 
of  the  entertaining  variety),  magazines  of  humor,  adventure 
stories  and  motion  picture  magazines  were  almost  universally 
read.  Periodicals  of  current  history  and  travel  ranked  high. 
"Sex"  magazines  were  read  by  about  half  of  the  group.  Romance 
stories  ranked  high  among  the  girls  as  did  the  home  and  style 
magazines.  Adventure  stories  were  more  often  read  by  boys  al- 
though they  ranked  high  among  both  sexes.  Journals  of  popular 
science  and  sports  magazines  received  their  share  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  but  less  from  the  girls.  Neither  boys 
nor  girls  paid  any  great  attention  to  publications  on  health,-^ 
music,  business  and  the  professions,  and  religion. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  list  of  favorite  novels 
was  very  obviously  influenced  by  the  school  and  its  list  of 
recommended  books.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  school  had  so  in- 
fluenced the  appreciation  for  periodical  materials.  College 
Humor  held  the  undisputed  first  place  in  popularity  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  with  Liberty,  Photoplay,  Amazing  Stories,  True 
Story  Magazine,  and  various  other  types  ranking  high  among 
their  favorites. 

It  was  found  that  some  homes  provided  many  periodicals 


1.  vVith  the  one  exception  mentioned  in  Chapter  VII  (of  the  com- 
plete dissertation) . 
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while  others  provided  none  or  only  one  or  two.  The  median 
number  available  in  the  individual  homes  was  five  and  one- 
half  periodicals.  In  most  instances  the  parents  did  not  seem 
to  consider  the  preference  of  their  boys  and  girls  in  select- 
ing the  magazines  for  which  they  would  subscribe.  Neither  did 
the  young  people,  in  most  instances,  spend  the  most  time 
reading  periodicals  just  because  they  were  easily  accessible 
at  home.  The  periodicals  available  at  home  were  not  usually 
selected,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  the  young  people  in 
mind,  nor  were  these  young  people  greatly  influenced  by  what 
was  provided  by  their  parents. 

Studies  of  certain  individual  students  suggested  the 
following  conclusion  regarding  the  significance  of  the  reading 
interests  of  such  boys  and  girls:  (1)  x'he  periodicals  read 
by  some  of  these  students  were  clues  to  the  hobbies  in  which 
they  were  interested.  They  concentrated  almost  all  of  their 
reading  upon  the  one  field  of  interest.  (2)  Vocational  in- 
terests motivated  the  reading  of  others.  (3)  Some  students 
seemed  to  find  in  romantic  stories  and  "sex'1  magazines,  a 
substitute  for  friendship  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

(4)  There  seemed  to  be  a relationship  between  the  fact  that  a 
son  or  daughter  had  received  sex  instruction  and  the  degree  of 
interest  in  ’’sex'1  magazines.  Such  instruction  seemed  to  offer 
a degree  of  immunity  to  such  reading  material,  or  else  both 
factors  were  influenced  by  some  more  basic  consideration. 

Problems  of  the  Sumner  Period 


The  summer  recreation  program  of  the  group  was  marked 
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by  a great  variety  of  activities.  Outdoor  sports  of  different 
kinds  were  by  far  the  most  popular  among  both  boys  and  girls, 
with  quite  a measure  of  interest  in  motion  pictures  and  "dates" 
among  the  toys,  and  interest  in  dancing,  "dates,"  motion  pic- 
tures and  the  reading  of  novels  by  the  girls.  Outdoor  sports 
not  only  were  the  most  popular  but  also  were  given  the  most 
time  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  group.  With  the  exception 
of  motion  pictures,  which  were  attended  regularly  by  some  of 
the  girls,  outdoor  recreations  and  other  physical  activities 
practically  monopolized  the  time  of  the  group. 

These  findings  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  the  opportunities  for  swimming,  tennis,  baseball,  and 
other  such  forms  of  activity  were  quite  conveniently  located 
for  the  group,  and  could  be  enjoyed  with  very  little  expense. 

It  suggests,  however,  the  great  appeal  of  these  forms  of  sport 
when  they  are  available  at  low  cost. 

Problems  of  Boy-Girl  Friendships 

One  of  the  most  important  and  complicated  aspects  of 
the  recreational  life  of  the  group  seemed  to  be  concerned  with 
the  friendships  which  existed  between  those  of  the  opposite 
sex.  The  interest  among  girls  in  the  opposite  sex  was  greater 
than  the  interest  among  boys.  Of  the  total  research  group, 
however,  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  girls  reported  special  friends  among  the  opposite 
sex.  The  more  detailed  study  of  the  selected  group  of  cases 
indicated  that  while  some  of  the  students  with  special  friends 
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were  "dating”  an  average  of  five  or  six  times  a week  that 
others  very  rarely  "dated."  It  also  showed  that  some  of  those 
who  did  not  report  special  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  did 
go  out  with  them  occasionally, 

A review  of  the  two  pictures  - of  the  ideal  boy-friend 
and  the  ideal  girl-friend  - gives  a rather  encouraging  im- 
pression of  the  standards  of  these  young  people.  Matters  of 
dress  and  general  appearance,  personal  characteristics  and 
character,  habits  and  interests,  were  rather  satisfactorily 
balanced  In  the  picture  of  the  Ideal  type.  There  were  some, 

It  Is  true,  who  did  not  know  what  to  look  for  in  a friend  and 
who  3eemed  inconsiderate  of  hi3  rights  and  privileges. 

There  appeared  to  be  certain  unsolved  problems  with 
regard  to  the  relations  between  boys  and  girls.  The  most  com- 
mon one  and  the  one  on  which  there  was  the  greatest  uncertainty 
concerned  the  modes  of  expressing  affection  and  of  satisfying 
ghe  physical  impulses  of  the  sex  life.  Although  a large  per- 
centage, particularly  of  girls,  condemned  "necking"  and 
"petting,"  others  approved  of  these  forms  of  expression  and 
expressed  a preference  for  friends  who  would  indulge.  A great 
majority  of  both  boys  and  girls  3eemed  confused  as  to  just 
what  their  attitude  should  be  on  this  question  and  obviously 
wished  guidance. 

There  persisted  in  the  group  the  traditional  feeling 
that  the  girl  should  determine  all  moral  issues,  either  because 
it  was  considered  the  custom  for  her  to  maintain  the  standards 
or  because  she  was  considered  more  capable  of  judging  the  best 
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mode  of  action.  About  a third  of  the  girls  were  willing  to 
accept  this  responsibility  while  a half  of  the  boys  were  will- 
ing to  shift  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  their  friends, 
the  girls.  A third  of  the  boys  and  a fourth  of  the  girls 
expressed  that  more  democratic  viewpoint,  namely,  that  all  mat- 
ters should  be  decided  cooperatively,  with  equal  responsibility 
resting  upon  both  of  the  individuals  involved. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  this  relationship  seemed  to 
be  due  to  a lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  one  sex  of 
what  was  expected  and  appreciated  by  the  other  sex.  The  girls 
expressed  a dislike  for  boys  who  were  thoughtless  of  their 
interests,  who  tried  to  make  too  serious  a thing  of  their 
friendships,  and  who  allowed  sentimental  affection  to  displace 
comradeship.  The  boys  expressed  the  same  desire  for  comrade- 
ship, and  had  also  found  girls  who  lacked  consideration  for 
their  rights,  their  financial  limitations,  and  their  interests. 
The  v/riter  feels  in  considering  the  ideals  held  by  both  sexes, 
one  for  the  other,  that  the  standards  would  be  raised  rather 
than  lowered  by  a greater  frankness  and  freedom  of  expression. 

The  economic  problem  was  particularly  important  for 
the  boys  since  they  were  expected  to  spend  money  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  their  girl  friends.  Some  girls  were  considerate 
and  tried  to  prevent  the  boys  from  spending  too  much,  while 
others  were  inconsiderate  or  else  determined  to  get  all  they 
could.  This  question  of  financial  obligation  was  somewhat 
involved  with  the  traditional  view  of  the  superiority  of  the 
male  of  the  species  and  of  his  responsibility  to  plan  and  care 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  "weaker  sex."  For  some,  however,  there 
was  evident  a desire  to  work  out  this  problem  (and  all  others) 
cooperatively,  with  the  boy  and  the  girl  considered  upon  a 
basis  of  equal  ability  and  equal  responsibility. 

Problems  of  Parental  Relationships 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a generalized  statement  re- 
garding the  students  and  their  attitude  toward  parents.  A 
majority  of  the  group  considered  most  parents  as  sympathetic, 
but  there  was  an  almost  universal  feeling  that  many  parents 
were  not  of  this  type.  They  defined  the  sympathetic  parent 
as  one  who  allowed  privileges  to  their  young  people,  who  tried 
to  be  a friend  and  comrade,  and  who  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
interests  and  conduct  of  modern  youth.  They  were  particularly 
critical  of  the  "old-fashioned"  parent  who  disapproved  of  the 
young  people  of  today,  who  was  always  judging  his  children  by 
the  standards  of  another  day,  and  who  was  not  able  to  keep 
himself  up-to-date  so  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  younger 
generation.  Most  of  the  criticisms  made  of  parents  are  re- 
presented by  the  two  phrases  - "unsympathetic"  and  "old- 
fashioned.  " 

The  students  were  also  asked  to  tell  about  the  criti- 
cisms which  they  had  heard  parents  make  of  boys  and  girls  of 
the  high  school  age.  The  most  important  of  these  criticisms 
were  as  follows:  (1)  They  stay  out  too  late  at  night.-'-  (2) 


1.  These  criticisms  are  arranged  in  order  according  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  mentioned. 
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They  are  frivolous  and  too  hilarious.  (3)  Some  of  them  drink. 
(4)  They  smoke.  (5)  They  spend  an  excess  of  time  in  recrea- 
tion and  are  away  from  home  too  many  nights.  (6)  They  spend 
more  money  than  they  should.  (7)  Some  of  them  indulge  in 
unwise  familiarities  when  with  friends  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  majority  of  the  group  said  that  they  let  their 
parents  know  where  and  with  whom  they  were  going  when  they 
went  out,  and  were  not  required  to  secure  permission  for 
"dates"  and  other  engagements.  They  thought,  however,  that 
parents  were  sometimes  unreasonable  in  expecting  them  to  be 
in  at  a stated  hour,  in  waiting  up  for  them  to  reach  home, 
and  by  implying  in  other  ways  that  they  did  not  consider  their 
boys  and  girls  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  There 
was  a feeling  among  at  least  a third  of  the  group,  likewise, 
that  when  they  disagreed  with  the  rules  and  decisions  of 
parents  that  they  were  not  given  credit  for  the  possible  merit 
of  their  opinions. 

Positive  evidence  of  a feeling  of  comradeship  between 
parents  and  children  was  evidenced  by  the  answers  to  several 
questions.  Less  than  a third  of  the  boys  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  girls  said  they  made  a practice  of  talking  with  their 
father  or  mother  about  their  recreations  and  pleasures. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  boys  and  two-thirds  of  the 
girls  had  at  least  one  parent  to  whom  they  could  talk  when 
they  had  made  mistakes.  About  half  of  the  boys  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  girls  had  received  sex  instruction  at  home  or 
had  received  help  in  the  understanding  of  the  problems  related 
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to  friendships  with  the  opposite  sex.  The  comments  would  sug- 
gest that  oftentimes  this  advice  and  instruction  was  very  in- 
complete and  unskilfully  presented.  While  there  were  many 
evidences  of  fine  relationships,  there  were  also  many  instances 
of  misunderstanding,  aloofness  and  even  open  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  boys  and  girls  toward  their  parents.  In  general, 
the  feeling  of  comradeship  was  not  as  great  between  the 
students  and  their  fathers  as  with  their  mothers,  and  this 
was  particularly  true  between  daughters  and  fathers. 

Through  the  various  lines  of  investigation  included  in 
this  section  of  the  research,  there  was  evidence  of  several 
types  of  relationship  between  parents  and  their  young  people. 
There  were  homes  in  which  there  was  open  antagonism  between 
the  older  and  younger  generation.  Those  homes  (whether  due 
to  the  fault  of  parent  or  child)  seemed  to  develop  friction, 
bitterness,  and  in  some  instances,  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  adolescent.  There  were  other  homes  in  which  the  parents 
were  living  their  own  life  and  in  which  the  boys  and  girls 
were  left  comparatively  free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  These 
homes  had  few  rules,  little  friction,  but  a minimum  of  loyal- 
ty or  interest  on  th9  part  of  the  child.  The  third  type  of 
home  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  a cooperative  social  group. 
These  homes  were  not  free  from  the  differences  in  viewpoint 
and  interests  which  often  divide  the  adolescent  and  the 
adult,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  was  mutual  respect  on 
the  part  of  both  parent  and  child.  The  young  people  from 
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these  homes  did  not  always  agree  with  their  parents.  They  were 
meeting  problems  in  their  daily  life,  but  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  to  meet  these  problems  alone,  but  had  mother,  and 
sometimes  father,  to  help. 

Problems  of  the  Total  Recreational  Program 

Many  important  characteristics  of  the  recreational 
life  of  the  research  group  are  missed  if  only  averages  and 
general  trends  are  reported.  There  were  individuals  with  very 
inactive  and  narrow  programs  of  leisure-time  activities. 

There  were  others  who  were  perpetually  busy  with  a succession 
of  motion  picture  shows,  parties  and  dances,  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations, and  all  the  rest.  Some  individuals  had  a variety 
of  activities  while  others  concentrated  upon  some  hobby  or 
limited  type  of  activity.  The  differences  in  standards  and 
attitudes  were  likewise  great.  Some  were  not  finding  satis- 
faction from  their  leisure  hours  because  they  were  timid  or 
for  other  reasons  had  never  found  a congenial  social  group. 
Others  possessed  unattractive  personal  characteristics 
which  had  kept  them  aloof  and  unwanted.  There  were  some  whose 
parents  were  urging  their  children  into  undesirable  forms  of 
activity  while  others  were  too  fearful  lest  their  children 
go  astray.  Each  case  presented  a different  program,  differ- 
ent attitudes,  different  needs,  which  might  be  satisfied 
during  the  hours  of  leisure. 

This  condition  suggests,  first  of  all,  that  the  re- 
creational life  was  not  usually  planned  thoughtfully  and 
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intelligently.  It  suggests,  secondly,  that  the  group  needed 
to  be  introduced  to  the  possible  values  to  be  received  from 
the  best  use  of  leisure  hours,  and  that  individuals  were  in 
need  of  guidance  and  help  for  their  peculiar  problems. 


